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THE ALDINE. 



ARETHUSA. 

Arethusa, maiden fairest I 
Lovely is the garb thou wearest ; 
Pink and purple is thy bonnet. 
Golden are the jewels on it ; 
And still fairer is thy face — 
Peeping through its fringe of lace. 

No wonder that thy lover bold 
Pursued thee in the days of old, 
And sought to win by every wile 
The precious offering of a smile. 
For on thy beauty as I gaze 
I mourn those long-departed days. 

No simple flower thou art to me ; 
A classic nymph in form I see, 
And Alpbeus seeking far and wide 
The river beauty for his bride. 
Hard, hard to win I know thou art. 
Yet, blossom, I shall gain thy heart ! 

1 11 shield thee from the chilly wind ; 
The painted cup for thee I'll find ; 
I'll bring azaleas pure and sweet, 
To weave a carpet for thy feet, 
And serve thee so from day to day— 
Thou wilt not longer speak me nay I 

A smile upon thy face I see, 
Which shows a promise unto me. 
Thy merry eyes with laughter shine, 
I hold thy little hand in mine ; 
And, Arethusa, be thou sure 
I'll guard thee well forever more ! 

— W. W. Bailey. 



PUCK IN THE PULPIT. 

The church door creaked solemnly upon its hinges, 
as church doors have a habit of doing, and the faint 
rustle of feminine garments gave the signal for every 
head in the congregation to turn curiously toward 
the entrance, and as many pairs of eyes to take a 
swift but comprehensive survey of the dainty little 
figure, whose rosy face grew a shade rosier, although 
the small head assumed an air of jaunty, half-uncon- 
scious dignity, as its owner flitted up the aisle, and 
stood demurely waiting for a moment at the door of 
one of the square, old-fas^iioned pews, until good 
Deacon Stinchfield should so far awake from his pious 
abstraction as to notice her presence, and open the 
door far enough to allow her the privilege of crush- 
ing her new overskirt between his pepper-and-salt 
covered knees and the pew front. 

There was a little unavoidable stir, of course, as 
the new-comer seated herself, and just then the 
young minister rose to place his open Bible upon the 
desk before him, and, as almost any man would have 
done, glanced carelessly, for an instant, at the cloud 
of fluttering blue drapery in the deacon's seat be- 
neath ; and again, as any man would have done, at 
the sweet, girlish face, flushed a little still, and wear- 
ing a look about the rosy lips that was just a bewitch- 
ing compromise between a pout and a laugh ; while 
the blue eyes, a perfect match for the dress, looked 
up into his own with an innocent surprise, not un- 
mixed with, satisfaction. 

Any change from Parson Longbow's dry, doctrinal 
essays was desirable, and the little maiden in blue 
was not the only one who looked with a feeling of 
pleased expectancy at the strong yet intellectual 
face of the stranger, as, in a clear, manly voice, he 
commenced reading the scriptural selections for the 
occasion : 

" * I am come into my garden, my sister, my spouse : 
I have gathered my myrrh with my spice.' " 

Slowly, reverently, he repeated the sacred words, 
with a keen appreciation of their poetic beauty that 
lent an unconscious softness to his voice, as, glancing 
downward for a single second, he caught the look 
from a pair of upturned eyes that had in them, just 
now, an expression more mischievous than saintly, 
while some irreverent elf seemed to jog his elbow 
and whisper in his startled ear a decidedly secular 
rendering of the sacred passage : 

" Come into the garden, Maud, 
I am here at the gate alone ; 
And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad ; 
And the musk of the roses blown." 

A guilty flush crept to his forehead, while con- 
science gave him a smart rap with her ever-ready 
baton that again unloosed his tongue, and enabled 
him to read, with a solemn distinctness that to his 
abashed and shame-stricken soul had in it a ring of 
something almost farcical : 

" ' She shall be brought to the king in raiment of 
needlework.' " 



Something blue, with a downy, cloud-like border, 
fluttered tantalizingly between his eyes and the sa- 
cred page, but he read bravely on : 

" ' Thou art beautiful, O my love, as Tirzah, comely 
as Jerusalem. Thy lips are like a thread of scarlet, 
and thou hast dove's eyes between thy locks. Turn 
away thine eyes from me, for they have overcome 
me.' " 

There must have been a secret significance in this 
appeal that made itself felt, unconsciously, perhaps, 
by one at least of his flock, for the blue eyes in the 
deacon's pew drooped beneath their snowy lids, and 
a repentant quiver disturbed the dimples about the 
rosy mouth, as, forgetful of all but the sacred majesty 
of the throne to which he now appealed, the young 
preacher stood, with reverent mien, and face that 
seemed suddenly to have lost whatever of earthiness 
yet clung to it, as he pleaded humbly, yet with the 
eloquence of an earnest, man-loving soul, that the 
God of their fathers would bless and strengthen 
this branch of his holy church. 

He was an honest man and an upright, this young 
preacher, a faithful, diligent laborer in his Lord's 
vineyard ; but (I use the doubtful conjunction in 
deference to some possibly particular reader) he had 
the eye of an artist with the soul of a poet, and with 
that sweet, tempting, girlish face beneath his very 
eye, and the elfish tormentor that, in his desperation, 
he stigmatized as the Prince of Evil himself, assault- 
ing him with half-forgotten scraps of poetry not to be 
found in the hymn-book, and never-before-thought- 
of bits of dainty imagery from the depths of his own 
sorely perturbed, yet guiltily delighted heart, it is no 
wonder that he actually trembled as the choir sang 
the last verse of the opening hymn, and he knew 
that in a moment more he must stand up before that 
people as an expounder of God's word, while his own 
weak human heart was, as he painfully realized, far 
beyond his control. 

For a moment his head was bowed in silent, earnest 
prayer for help, and when he once more faced his 
people, there was a firm look about the clear-cut lips, 
as, in simple, yet rarely beautiful phrase, he depicted 
the love of Christ for his church, the tender unforget- 
fulness, the loving forbearance, to which only the 
purest, highest type of human love can even com- 
pare ; while with a reverential tenderness that sent 
a magnetic thrill to the heart of many a callous sin- 
ner and world-hardened Christian, he spoke. of the 
patient long-suffering, the ever-ready forgiveness of 
that often-neglected, often- slighted One who ever 
waits with dew-wet locks and outstretched, bleeding 
hands for the first word, the first tear even of re- 
pentant love, to extend anew his forgiveness and 
trust. 

And as the blessed truths fell from his lips, the' 
young preacher felt his own soul strengthened and 
refreshed. The blue eyes still looked up into his 
own, no longer curious or mischievous, but softened 
and tearful with emotion ; no longer a distraction, 
but an inspiration that lent both power and beauty 
to the words upon his lips. 

The services were concluded, and the minister 
stood in the shadow of the tall pulpit, drawing on 
overcoat and gloves with a slow, mechanical exact- 
ness, while he furtively watched, over the head of 
Deacon Stinchfield, who stood at the foot of the altar 
stairs patiently awaiting his coming, a girlish figure 
that, floating down the aisle, jostled and overtopped 
by the taller and less-tastefully attired farmer's wives 
and daughters, made him think of a bright-faced 
pansy in a tangle of buttercups, and he started half- 
guiltily, as the good deacon's voice met his ear : 

"You give us a dretful good sermon this time, 
elder, an' one that deserves a good dinner; so if 
you'll just come along with me, I'll see't you have it." 

The deacon laughed a little at the conclusion of his 
hospitable speech, but there was something deeper 
than mirth in his honest eyes, as he added, in a lower 
tone than usual : 

" I tell you that's the sort of a sermon that does 
folks good — a sermon that comes straight from an' 
goes straight to a man's heart. Why, it's warmed up 
the frosty corners of my old heart wonderful, an', if 
you'll believe it, I tuned up in that last hymn an' 
sung it right through, a thing I ain't done afore these 
ten year." 

The minister smiled. The old man's cordial ap- 
proval of his sermon heartened him up wonderfully, 
and he began to think that the work might be blessed 
after all, even if the workman's hand was grimy from 
contact with the common things of earth. 

Just then a merry jingle of sleigh-bells warned them 



to step aside into the untrodden snow, while a sleigh 
full of cloaked and hooded girls dashed past, and 
seated on the front seat beside the driver, a tall, stal- 
wart young countryman, was the deacon's pretty 
pewfellow, her girlish face all aglow with the frosty 
air and the exhilarating drive, while the dainty, down- 
bordered cape seemed to have an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the rough sleeve of her companion's over- 
coat — too near, the minister thought, and he frowned 
involuntarily as the deacon said good-naturedly : 

" I'm glad Nate Buck thought to offer Rose May- 
berry a ride in his cutter ; for it's a long walk for her 
home such a cold day as 'tis ter-day." 

" Rose Mayberry ! " The minister liked pretty 
names, and this seemed remarkably appropriate, he 
thought ; but he only asked, in an indifferent tone : 
" Is that the name of the young lady in blue ? " 
The deacon stared. He was evidently bewildered 
at the young man's description : 

"Well, ye — s, I s'pose so. She don't seem nothin' 
but a little gal ter me, and — I guess her gown was 
blue, come ter think on't. At any rate, she's the one 
that sot in my pew. P'raps you noticed her there ? " 
' "Yes." 

That was very meekly spoken, for the speaker's 
heart was full of shame and contrition as he thought 
how he, the very priest at the altar, had so far stooped 
from his high and holy calling as to take note of a 
pretty face and dress, even in the midst of his solemn 
duties, and he fancied that even the good deacon 
seemed a little constrained and ceremonious as he 
ushered him into the " front room" of his comfort- 
able mansion, and after bidding him sit down, an' 
make himself ter home, went in search of his wife 
and daughter, who, having ridden home, were already 
busy in active preparations for the entertainment of 
their expected guest. 

" How do you do, Mr. Eldon ? It's an awful cold 
day ! Do set up nigher the fire, an' let me get you 
somethin' hot — a cup of weak ginger-tea, now, with 
milk an' sugar in it, is so warmin' after a cold walk. 
No? Well, do let me take your overcoat an' hat. 
Here, Abigail! Mr. Eldon, shall I make you ac- 
quainted with my daughter Abigail ? Abigail, do put 
another stick o' wood on that fire — seems ter me 
the chill ain't fairly off of the room yet, for all we 
built a fire in here before eight o'clock this mornin'. 
Deacon, do take Mr. Eldon's things an' hang 'em up 
in the entry closet. Well, Mr. Eldon, you give us an 
excellent sermon this mornin', if I do say it — an ex- 
cellent sermon, one that '11 be remembered, too." 

Here Mrs. Stinchfield stopped to take breath, and 
Abigail, a dejected-looking damsel, with downcast 
eyes and a timid, nervous manner, remarked under 
her breath that the "parish needed a minister very 
much." 

And Mrs. S., -having taken time to " steam up," 
caught at the idea and was off again : 

" Yes, that they do, you'd better believe. . After old 
Elder Parsons was turned out ter grass, or what's the 
same thing, sent off as a home missionary, we had 
Elder Smart, an' part o' the church thought the sun 
riz in the heels of his boots ; an' 'tother part didn't, 
an' so, 'fore-long, he thought 'twas best ter leave ; an' 
then Elder Barton tried it, but folks found so much 
fault with 'is wife 'cause she wore four ruffles on 'er 
dress an' kep' a hired girl all the time, that he 
wouldn't stay, an' here we've been dependin' for the 
last year on old Parson Longbow from the Cross 
Corners, with a stray student, now an' then, from the 
Seminary. Now I do hope, Mr. Eldon, that you'll turn 
put ter be the right man in the right place." 

The deacon and his daughter echoed the wish, and 
the young minister himself modestly acquiesced, re- 
marking, with a touch of ministerial dignity in tone 
and manner, that he hoped wherever he might be,' 
that it might be the right place for him ; while the 
deacon gravely quoted from his biblical store, " ' All 
my steps are ordered by thee,' " whereat Abigail 
looked apprehensive, and her mother sternly in- 
flexible. 

" There's some things," continued the deacon, em- 
boldened by his wife's unwonted silence to take a 
part in the conversation, "that it's dretful hard to 
find out what really is ordered as to 'em. There's 
marryin' an' givin' in marriage, for instance : now, 
you don't want ter force a chijd's feelings in such a 
matter — " 
" Deacon !" interrupted his wife, warningly. 
" But, at the same time, perhaps, you see, just as 
plain as day, yerself, that she's perticularly fitted for 
a perticular place that she can't fill if she marries 
the one she's sot on havin' an' that wants — " 



